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“(ried “De fin ing 
Agriculture Lately? 






Liberty Hyde Bailey, Dean of the College 1903-1913, was behind the plow that broke the 
ground for Roberts Hall in 1906. 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary defines agri- 
culture as “the art or science of cultivating the ground; 
the production of crops and livestock on a farm; farm- 
ing.” 

In the past ten years, more than 2,000 men who 
graduated from the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University have rewritten this defi- 
nition many times—reflecting in their chosen careers 
that today’s agriculture is a highly specialized business. 

College placement records indicate the following 
career breakdown for these graduates: 

—4 percent went into nonagricultural work 

—10 percent chose public service jobs in agri- 
culture 

—13 percent chose 27 different areas of agri- 


cultural business 


—14 percent went into farming as a vocation 
—21 percent continued in a graduate or pro- 
fessional study : 
—26 percent went into the armed services im- 
mediately upon graduation. Indications are 
that they have been absorbed in the above 
fields at a later date. 
—12 percent did not report their job choice 
General consensus among these graduates is that 
certain fundamental policies fostered and developed by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey (shown with another era’s farm- 
ing symbol) are being followed today. However, they 
feel that as modern agriculture changes and expands, 
the College of Agriculture must continue to meet the 
challenge. They are rewriting the definition of agri- 
culture as progress demands. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
A Unit of the State University, 


At Cornell University 
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The age of the horse 


and buggy is passed! 


Modern vehicles require expert attention. 
Let our expert mechanics service your 


“buggy”? 


Glenn’‘s Sinclair Station 


329 College Ave. Ithaca 4-9176 
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Editorial 


Peace Corps: You Too Have a Part 


NEW IDEA has captured the imaginations of 

thousands of young Americans—the Peace Corps. 
Agriculture can and will play a large part in its admin- 
istration. But it is best to know just what the Corps 
is before we determine agriculture’s place in it. 

The Peace Corps, says President Kennedy, “will 
be a pool of trained men and women sent overseas . . . 
to help foreign governments meet their urgent needs 
for skilled manpower.” But the proposed Corps is really 
much more than this. It is not only something to aid 
underdeveloped countries or boost American prestige 
abroad. It is something for each participant, be he on 
the receiving or giving end of the line. As stated in a 
recent New York Times editorial, “the Peace Corps 
is, among other things, a great adventure in education.” 

What can be learned from such a venture? The 
most important thing is mutual understanding, un- 
derstanding of different ways of life, of different kinds 
of people, understanding of each other and of your- 
selves. Brotherhood follows directly from mutual un- 
derstanding and assistance. 

The Corps is your opportunity to participate 
creatively, to channel your skills in a useful direction. 
Participation forecasts a change in your values. You 
learn, as Bob Buckle expressed at a Peace Corps dis- 
cussion, that you can live without cokes and Ivy 
Rooms and can sleep with a blanket that hasn’t been 
washed for a year. But if you learn nothing more, par- 
ticipation will necessarily make you a better person, a 
better citizen of the world. 

What can the Corps accomplish in terms of filling 
needs abroad? The proposed projects cover much 
ground. Building of machinery, roads, dams, and de- 
veloping farm lands and orchards are designed to in- 
crease productive capacity. Teaching and extension 
work are important to convey much needed informa- 
tion. Fighting disease, improving sanitation, and many 


more will work to raise living standards throughout 
the world. 


This is where agriculture comes in. Economic de- 
velopment is coincident with agricultural development. 
Technical assistance, in turn, is critical to agricultural 
advance. Dr. John Mellor, a Cornell agricultural econo- 
mist, describes the Corps as a terrific opportunity for 
people with competence in technical agriculture. Your 
skill may be in economics, agronomy, bacteriology, ed- 
ucation—all are needed. It seems strange that with 
this great need for agricultural assistance only 20 per- 
cent of Cornell applications come from Agricultural 
students. 


Will you qualify for foreign agricultural service 
through the Peace Corps? The requirements are by no 
means easy to meet. The application blank states, 
“volunteers should have technical ability, physical 
stamina, and emotional stability.” The words “skilled” 
and “competent” are emphasized; blundering idiots 
will do more harm than good. Volunteers “must be able 
to adapt themeslves to an unfamiliar way of life and 
to work overseas with peoples of all colors, religions, 
races, and cultures.” As Dr. Mellor says, a real sense 
of maturity is vital. Right now there is no language 
requirement, but fluency in a second language will be 
very helpful. 


2 


No volunteer will be sent abroad until he is ready. 
He will be thoroughly trained, among other things, in 
American and the host country’s history, government, 
and foreign relations; he will learn to speak the native 
tongue and understand the society’s culture and 
customs. 

The Peace Corps forecasts success by its nature: 
1) Its size is controlled. About 5000 active volunteers 
will probably be maximum. 

2) These volunteers will be answering specific re- 
quests by the host countries and will have the ability 
and training necessary to do a good job. 

3) The Corps is not a top down government project. 
It is leaning heavily upon ideas from universities, in- 
stitutions, and the common man. 

4) It is not only for those with secure futures. Al- 
though volunteers receive only a subsistance wage 
while abroad, they will be paid a comfortable bonus 
based on length of service when they return home. 

5) It is aiming for a mutual “you” and “we” partici- 
pation; reciprocal projects in the U.S. are being con- 
sidered. As Dr. Muller in the government department 
states, “We too have a lot to learn.” 

Much of the program’s success depends upon you. 
The role of agriculture will be great. Even if you cannot 
participate directly, you can help by encouraging those 
who can. You can suggest ideas directly to Washing- 
ton, be they specific project proposals or administrative 
plans. If you do nothing more than gain an under- 
standing of the program, you will not be shirking your 
duty as a citizen of the world. 


LEB. 


To the Editor: 

*Tis true that “All Students Are Created Equal.” 
However, your editorial of April °61 has stimulated 
reminiscences of my undergraduate days when Ag stu- 
dents were held in the same low esteem, and perhaps 
justifiably so at that time. I had the opportunity to 
observe Ag students in my required coures. By reason 
of their provincialism and lack of academic prepa- 
ration, they stood out in sharp contrast to the students 
of other colleges of the University, most of whom 
came from cities or had contact with them. 

Such a situation existed for some time, though in 
progressively decreasing degree, and was the basis of 
the low estimation. However, these disparities have 
been completely eliminated for some years as a result 
of improvements in transportation, communication, 
and educational facilities in rural areas. 

To gain admission to the College of Agriculture, 
high standards in qualifications must be satisfied. After 
admission, the student is subjected to a well rounded 
curriculum in both liberal arts and the sciences. The 
result is a worldly individual on a par with the stu- 
dents of any other college at Cornell. 

So you can righteously blow your horn to destroy 
those false “Walls of Jericho” by which you are detri- 
mentally distinguished from the rest of the University. 
Let all know that agricultural courses require as much 
ability and worldliness as do courses in the other col- 
leges. 


S. B. Arts °31 
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REETINGS and salutations, Ag-type people. Zilch 

apologizes for his premature greeting to Spring in 
last month’s issue, but we felt sure that Spring would 
be here by then. 

The whole problem stems from the insistence of 
that bird-watching editor of ours, that all copy be on 
her desk a good three weeks before you lucky people 
read it. This means that April’s issue was actually 
written in the middle of March which, by some strange 
quirk of nature, was also the middle of a blizzard. 

Being a very optimistic soul, Zilch naturally 
dreamed of April and croci (singular, crocus) and 
robins, etc. This libido-easing bit of information which 
you are now reading in May, was actually written in 
mid-April—surprisingly enough in the midst of another 
blizzard. 

Needless to say, this is a rather discouraging set 
of circumstances around which to write a fittingly 
seasonal tribute to May. However, being in his usual 
far out and away condition, not to mention that 
fiendish editor harping for a Spring-like philosophical 
whimsey, Zilch will once more try to shame Spring 
into putting in its belated appearance at the cloudy 
burg below Cayuga’s waters. 

Although March may not always be synonymous 
with blizzard, Spring is definitely flahoolic with SILO. 
SILO, for those of you unfortunates who are not 
familiar with this fine old institution, is the Society 
for the Inebriated Lovers of the Outdoors. Meeting on 
Saturdays, they quietly ponder the problems of the 
world, agriculture, death, youth, religion, and other 
similarly deep problems—like who’s going to buy the 
next six-pack. Although their primary goal is the en- 
couragement and advancement of serious drinking, 
they also do a commendable job of bolstering the 
tobacco industry and never pass up an opportunity to 
play a rousing game of Casino. SILO is looking for- 





This atomic powered age is getting out of hand! 
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Observations on a Quasi Spring 


by Zilch 


ward to its annual Mother’s Day clambake. Last May, 
a toast was raised to every mother from Eve to Jackie 
Kennedy. 

Despite the slog and snow, Zilch is happy to note 
that such adventurous profs as “Screaming” Stan 
Warren, R. T. Clausen, and R. Fisher have their stu- 
dents galloping across the multicolored fields. Fording 
Spring’s swollen streams, w ading through snow banks, 
scrambling up and down ravines, clipboards flying, 
boots leaking; Zilch salutes you ceaselessly searching 
students in your never ending quest for knowledge. 
May you receive an 80 in all your scholastic endeavors. 

With the coming of Spring Weekend, our lovely, 
whipcracking editor has consented to sponsor a special 
contest to commemorate the occasion. It’s called “Win 
a Zilch for a Weekend”. No box tops, green stamps, or 
labels necessary. Just an application to Zilch, Cornell 
Countryman, 490 Roberts Hall. And if you don’t win 
this time, cheer up. There’s always Fall Weekend. 

Zilch leaves you with a message which has inspired 
untold millions in every corner of this evershrinking 
earth. “A closed mouth gathers no feet.” Zilch, of the 
foot-shaped mouth, bids thee a fond adieu until the 
—_ with the large key once more opens the closet 
door. 


Countryman Elections 


HE Countryman is pleased to announce the election 

of Judith L. London 62, Patricia A. Parker 63, 
Andrew D. Voninski ’64, and Virginia Wolf ’61 to our 
editorial staff and Nancy L. Dunhoff ’64 and Joseph 
Lonski 64 to our business board. 





Only an oval shaped diamond can enlerge 
a diamond's appearance so dramatically. 
See this radiant oval diamond ring with its 
shank of elegance. 


PATTEN’S JEWELER’S 


306 E. State Street 
Ith. 4-1562 


































Dr. Comar sees 





A New Approach 


to 


Atomic Energy 


N A WORLD filled with appall 
l at the menacing effects of nu- 
clear testing, the beneficial role of 
radiation is often overlooked. 

Professor Cyril Comar, chairman 
of the Department of Physical Bi- 
ology at the New York State Vet- 
erinary College at Cornell Univer- 
sity, is searching to add to the list 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Radiation, describes Dr. Comar, 
is now being applied to every aspect 
of biology. The field of medicine is 
making widespread use of it. In the 
diagnosis of disease, radioactive 
iodine is used to discover different 
types and degrees of thyroid mal- 
function. 

Radioactive dyes are used to 
learn about liver disease. After the 
dye is ingested by the patient, a 
Geiger counter determines how fast 
the radioactive element is taken up 





by the liver and disappears by ex- 
cretion. An abnormal rate, too high 
or too low, indicates something is 
wrong. 


Radiation therapy 


The therapeutic uses of radio- 
activity consist of external and in- 
ternal radiation. Gamma rays are 
administered externally to destroy 
malignant tissue. In this case, both 
cobalt and cesium in their radio- 
active forms are sources. Internally, 
in the direct contact method, for 
example, a very thin tube is in- 
serted through a tumorous tissue 
and a radioactive solution is circu- 
lated through it. Or, a radioactive 
wire can be threaded through the 
tumor. The local radiation from 
the wire or tube destroys the tissue 


that is nearby, 


by Judith L. London ’62 


Other radioactive isotopes are 
used in experiments as_ tracers. 
Here the isotope is given to an ani- 
mal in varying quantities. Different 
physiological processes such as thy- 
roid or kidney function are studied 
by using Geiger counters and other 
means of detecting radiation. 


An especially important tech- 





Photo Science 


Blood cells and plasma volumes are meas- 
ured by injecting Cr labeled red cells into 
the ear vein of a rabbit. 


With this apparatus, expired carbon di- 

oxide, feces, and urine can be quantita- 

tively collected from rats and the behavior 
of C-14 labeled drugs studied. 


Photo Science 
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based on the fact that radiation 
darkens film, just as light does. 
Therefore, the location of the radio- 
active element in tissues-or even 
cells can be visualized. 


Through other types of experi- 
mentation, researchers can estimate 
how much radiation is lethal to an 
animal. Radiation exposure is meas- 
ured in units called roentgens. A 
single, whole-body exposure of three 
hundred to eight hundred roentgens 
would probably kill 50 percent of 
the individuals exposed. Lower 
roentgen levels can cause the growth 
of malignant tissue. 


Comar conducts Cornell research 


Dr. Comar leads the research team 
at Cornell which is investigating 
radioactive fallout and how it con- 
taminates food. What are the ef- 
fects of radioactive elements on 
food and human beings? By what 
pathways do these isotopes enter 
from the atmosphere? These are 
but a few questions that the radi- 
ation workers are trying to answer. 


Before That Trek 


To Cortland .... 


Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 
jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 
you, but the location is so convenient—just off 
campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 


nique is autoradiography. This is — 





Photo Science 


The student is holding a bone slice that will be used to make a gross contact auto- 
radiogram. 


Currently being studied at Cor- 
nell is the pathway of radioactive 
strontium and other fission prod- 
ucts, particularly in milk secretion 
and subsequent accumulation in 
bone. The percentage of the stron- 
tium going to different tissues is 
experimentally determined by ac- 
tually feeding the material to ani- 
mals and measuring the radioac- 
tivity in the tissues. 


® safe 


® economical 
@ takes up little room 


The peaceful uses of radiation 
have increased substantially in the 
last decade. The outlook for the 
future is encouraging. As Dr. Co- 
mar states, “Given the proper tools 
and method, the next 10 to 20 years 
will be the Golden Era of Under- 
standing in the biological sciences, 
To find these tools and this method 
is essentially what we, as scientists, 
want to do.” 


Build the modern 
BULL PEN 


®@ houses top sires 


® portable—can be placed anywhere in the house or 
on the farm 





Bulls from this pen sire higher producing cows 
with functionally sound type. For pen blueprints, 


Bartholf Service Station 


Maple Ave. 4-9053 
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Dr Urie Bronfenbrenner: 


A Tour Through Russia 


reveals that fear, mistaken impressions, 
but also enthusiasm underlie the Rus- 
sian way of life. 


HE RUSSIAN’S impression of 

America is almost a mirror im- 
age of the American’s idea of Rus- 
sia, explains Professor Bronfenbren- 
ner of Cornell University’s College 
of Home Professor 
Bronfenbrenner, a social psychol- 
ogist, spent a month in Russia last 
summer. He 


Economics. 


traveled in_ the 
U.S.S.R. without an escort, under 
a grant from the Society for the 
Investigation of Human Ecology. 
Since 


Professor Bronfenbrenner 


| Wy 





speaks Russian, he was able to com- 
municate directly with the people. 

He found that the Soviets view 
the United States much as we pic- 
ture them, as a nation with a single 
purpose and goal; they find it dif- 
ficult to realize that in the United 
States, many opinions are expressed 
about one idea. 

In October of 1960, Dr. Bronfen- 
brenner gave several talks about 
his trip to Russia. He spoke of the 
“vitality of Russian society and the 
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Dr. Bronfenbrenner visited this new dairy in Moscow. 
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by Linda Goldreich ’64 


vigor of the individual’s commit- 
ment to the Communist system.” 
He was surprised to see the enthus- 
jastic attitude with which the Rus- 
sians supported their government 
and their scientific and educational 
advances. 

By questioning many people in 
restaurants, parks and public con- 
veyances, Professor Bronfenbrenner 
discovered the Russians’ zealous- 
ness and pride for Communist life. 
The rare criticism was supplied only 
by the students under twenty-five 
years of age, or citizens old enough 
to recall the days before the Revo- 
lution. 


Discontent beneath the surface 

The Soviet citizens have precise, 
logical criticism, 
which Dr. Bronfenbrenner feels, is 


replies to any 


a mask that deceives even them- 
selves. The Russians hide their dis- 
content in order to survive, he says. 

Beneath the Russian exterior are 
strains of fear, anti-Semitism, and 
a feeling of infringements on indi- 
viduality, Dr. Bronfenbrenner no- 
ticed. Where humor and flexibility 
are observed in the United States, 
they are not found in Russia. 

The Russians also feel that Com. 
munism will be accepted universal- 
ly, with open arms, once other na- 
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tions are aware of the truth about 
the Communist system. Those Rus- 
sians that Dr. Bronfenbrenner 
spoke with strongly denied that 
they would try to bring this ac- 
ceptance about by force. 


The Russians feel that all Amer- 
ican actions are part of a larger 
design. Professor Bronfenbrenner 
says, “We must act, not react,” to 
destroy the Russian’s traditional 
picture of the United States. 


Strategy of dissonance 


Specifically, he suggests a “strat- 
egy of dissonance, which would 
encourage them to call into ques- 
tion their distorted picture of Amer- 
ica.” To get the Soviets to listen 
to us and believe us we must criti- 
cize our own problems as a show of 
our free thought, and allow free 
travel in the U.S. 


Here, in the United States, Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner concludes, we 
should reflect more upon our be- 
liefs and concentrate on explaining 
our ideals to neutral countries. 


A different way of life 


There are, Dr. Bronfenbrenner 
found, distinct differences between 
the United States and Russia. These 
differences are in part reflected in 
the way children are cared for. The 
Russians run collective nurseries 
that take care of pre-school chil- 
dren during the week. In the United 
States, this is often considered cruel 
as it breaks up the family. 


However, the Soviet solution of 
keeping children in government 
nurseries is a logical one. Under the 
conditions in the U.S.S.R., where 
both parents are working, the state 
can supply superior food, medical 
attention, and better supervision 
for these children. The United 
States and the U.S.S.R. do not solve 
their problems in the same way be- 
cause the natures of the two coun- 
tries are different. 


Professor Bronfenbrenner’s _ in- 
terest in psychology might be 
traced to his upbringing on Russian 
literature, as it tends to probe deep- 
ly into the workings of the mind. 





Economic Laundry Service 


Free Parking 


AT THE 


Convenient Community Corners 


24 hour coin operated 
washing machines and dryers 


dry cleaning - laundry service 


10 A.M. - 6 P.M. Daily 


PETRILLOSE CLEANERS 


Ithaca Laundries 


Phone ITH. 9181 
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Professor Bronfenbrenner 


Schoolboys in Lenningrad. 


He also had an interest in music. 
Majoring in psychology and music 
at Cornell, he received his Masters 
degree in education at Harvard and 
his Ph.D. at the University of 
Michigan. 


After returning from his informa- 
tive trip to Russia, Dr. Bronfen- 
brenner says he is now more aware 
of “the strength and humanness of 
our way of life in the West.” 
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RURAL HOMES 


Finest choice 
in dairy 
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Finger Lakes Region 
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Jozef Nowosielski studies crickets microscopically 


F WE were plunged into total darkness would we 

know when to get up in the morning and when to 
go to bed at night? Could we follow a normal pattern 
of day and night activity? Jozef Nowosielski, a Cornell 
graduate student, is trying to determine whether the 
normal day-night pattern of activity is built into ani- 
mals, and, if so, what causes it. 

Jozef is using crickets for his experimentation. 
Crickets are more active at night than during the day. 
However, Jozef finds that even when there is no light, 
the crickets follow a day and night pattern of activity. 


Internal mechanism 


The rhythm is probably established by a mechan- 
ism inside the insect, Jozef explains. “When I put the 
crickets in constant light, they follow a normal day 
and night period of activity for at least three weeks. 
However, the whole cycle is slightly over 24 hours 
long. If activity was due to an external force, such as 
the rotation of the earth or cosmic rays, the cycle 


should be precisely 24 hours.” Therefore, the cycle of 
activity is probably internally controlled. 

Jozef describes this mechanism as a “biological 
clock” which is built into the animal. “The only parts 
we are studying,” he says, “are the hands of the clock.” 
In one of his experiments, he gives crickets which are 
kept in darkness, one 10 minute light dose a day. This 
keeps them on a perfect 24 hour schedule. The light, 
Jozef explains, sets the hands of the clock, 


Cockroaches show rhythm too 


Dr. Janet Harker in England has done work with 
cockroaches and claims to have found a hormone which 
regulates the day-night activity rate. Jozef is trying 
to duplicate Dr. Harker’s work to see if there is a 
hormone or some internal mechanism which 
causes this activity in crickets as well as cockroaches. 

Dr. Harker, who contends that the activity of 
cockroaches is regulated by a hormone, has done ex- 


other 





Nancy Fraser 


Jozef observes an activity graph which is recorded on a revolving drum. 
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by Virginia Wolf ’61 


periments where she transplants the hormone-secreting 
ganglion into headless cockroaches. The result is a 
rhythmic activity. Jozef has planned a transplant ex- 
periment similar to Dr. Harker’s. However, since head- 
less insects are sluggish and may give abnormal re- 
sults, Jozef will use cricket nymphs with heads. 
Nymphs, or immature crickets, do not seem to 
show the rhythm of day and night activity that adult 
crickets do. This is characteristic of crickets but not 
of cockroaches. When transplanted ganglia are placed 
in the nymphs, it will be easy to detect whether they 
begin to carry on a rhythmic activity. If so, the speci- 





Nancy Fraser 


The crickets are easily observed through this transparent housing 
unit. 


fic rhythm-controlling hormone may be secreted by 
ganglia. 

Dr. Harker found that large changes in temper- 
ature affect activity. When she cooled cockroaches 
below 4 degrees Centigrade for two hours, their night 
activity started two hours later than normal. This 
indicates that the hands of the clock are slowed down 
by cooling but the clock is still able to work, How- 
ever, slight changes in temperature do not affect activ- 
ity. Therefore, the mechanism is not a simple enzyme 
reaction because enzymes are very dependent on 
temperature changes. 
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Jozef thinks that there may be some genetic con- 
trol involved in the clock mechanism. He has two 
batches of crickets, one liveliest in the evening, the 
other liveliest at night. The tendency toward evening 
or night activity might be carried by genes. Further- 
more, work done on Drosophila, the fruit fly, also in- 
dicates that heredity plays a part in an insect’s activity. 

The crickets’ blood sugar increases at night during 
their active stage. The highest sugar concentration oc- 
curs about eight hours after the light goes out. This 
indicates that blood sugar might be involved in the 
cricket’s rhythm of activity. 


Hormone probably causes rhythm 


It is well established that living organisms have 
rhythms, but the control and relationships of the fac- 
tors involved is not clear. 

Jozef speculates that the hormone is important 
in the insect’s rhythm of activity. The light impulse 
comes through the simple eyes of the cricket. Jozef 
determined this by blacking out the ocelli or simple 
eyes and noticing a change in the activity period. The 
light impulse probably passes to the brain, then to the 
ganglion. The ganglion is then stimulated to secrete 
the hormone. From here, the hormone may go to the 
muscles or the nervous system and cause an increase in 
activity. The difficulty in isolating the hormone is due 
to the pinhead size of the ganglion. It would take 
several thousand cricket ganglia to yield a minute 
amount of hormone. 

Crickets and cockroaches are not the only living 
things that have biological clocks, Work at Princeton 
University has been done on the biological clocks in 
plants, fruit flies, birds, and even squirrels. Man also 
seems to function on rhythms—rhythms of breathing, 
day and night activity, and body temperature, to 
name a few. 

When man goes into space where day and night 
are non-existent, will he function in the normal 
rhythmic pattern? If his clock is a built-in mechanism, 
his rhythm pattern will probably persist. 





Eye to the sky: 


Where The Birds Are... 


PRING’S gentle footsteps tread delightedly upon an 

almost forgotten world, a world of buds and blos- 
soms and bees and, of course, birds! These creatures of 
the sky can hardly be avoided. Come spring and you 
are pleasantly greeted by their vocal emanations at 
6 a.m. every day. And should you heed their distracting 
calls and darting-about, you may bump head-on into 
some easily irritated professor or trip over an innocent 
crack in the sidewalk. 


But, as Confucius say: “If you can’t fight ’em, 
join ’em.” And since the course of evolution has lim- 
ited man’s sky-reaching capacity to a rather expensive 
mechanical invention, the airplane, the next best thing 
we earth bound mortals can do is try to understand our 
winged precursors—to know what they are and what 
they’re doing. 


The effort yields delightfully surprising results. It 
reveals a world of birds full of fascination and wonder. 
The Cornell campus is simply swarming with avian 
activity. Everything from real estate allotments, to 
home construction projects, to hot and cold wars, to 
courtships, engagements, and marriages is executed in 
the hands—correction—wings of our local bird popu- 
lation. 


Activity never ceases. The territory to be occupied 
by each bird until next winter is apportioned. Nests 
are built to house the young. Intruders are threatened 
by hostile displays and physical encounters, Females 
are “wined, dined, and danced” by the males according 
to the “all’s fair” rule of love and war. Mates are 
chosen, and the young procreated. 


Each species is characterized by its own song and 
mode of courtship, it own type of nest and habitat, its 
own flight pattern, and, of course, its own form and 
coloration. 


Anyone named Phoebe? 
Ever hear your name called 
and turn around to find not 
a soul in sight? Don’t 
worry. You’re not on the 
brink of insanity, nor is 
there someone hiding in the 
bushes trying to convince 
you that you are. Rather, a 
bird of your namesake is 
pretentiously announcing 
its presence to the world. 
The Phoebe Flycatcher, a 
small gray creature, stands 
straight as a soldier and 
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persistently wags its tail up and down. This bird has 
a particular affinity for the bridges spanning Cornell’s 
gorges. 

There are many other egotistical aviators in- 
habiting the Cornell campus this spring: 

“Flick-a, flick-a” squeaks out a brown-backed 
woodpecker of the same name. Marked by the bright 
yellow of its underwings and tail, the Flicker’s flight 
is deeply undulated like the profile of a wavy ocean. 

The Blue Jay introduces itself with a harsh slurr- 
ing “jeeah”. A member of the crow family, the Jay is 
a bright blue bird with white belly and crested head— 
a shocking contrast against its green environment. 


An insect eating acrobat 
frequents tree trunks all 
over campus, _ climbing 
backwards as well as for- 
wards in search of food. A 
clear “chick-a-dee-dee-dee” 
confirms your guess that 
this gray bird with black 
cap and bib is the Black- 
capped Chickadee. 

Alumni Field is inhabited 
by a noisy pasture-breeding 
plover which vainly cries “kill-dee”. The Killdeer has 
a brown back, white belly, and two black breast bands. 

Then there are the birds who seem to have forgot- 
ten which class of animals they’re in: 

The Nighthawk sounds like a spectator in Yankee 
Stadium as it emits a “Bronx cheer” at the end of its 
courtship display. A brownish-gray bird with broad 
wings and white patches, the Nighthawk nests on the 
roof of Rand Hall. You may often see one flying over 
Triphammer Bridge. 





A bird become bat — 
that’s the Chimney Swift 
with its blackish color, long 
curved wings, very small 
tail, and alternating wing 
beat. These “cigars with 
wings” are in and about 
nearly every chimney on 
campus. 

An overgrown butterfly? 
No, that’s the American 
Redstart which flits about 
much like its insect friend. 
You can easily recognize’ 
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by Jane E. Brody ’62 


the male by his black body broken up with bright 
orange patches on the wings and tail. 

The Catbird, slaty gray with a black cap, “mews” 
much like our familiar four-legged friend. 

Next time you see a rac- 
coon in a tree, take a sec- 
ond look. It may be a Cedar 
Waxwing, a brown-backed, 
yellow-breasted bird with a 
raccoon-like face mask. 
This aviator gets its name 
from the bright red waxy 
covering on its wing tips. 
With its yellow tail band 
and large crest, the Wax- 
wing is as handsome as the 
best of Cornell’s hairy chested men. 

And there are those birds which seem to be the 
result of some evolutionary mistake: 

The White-breasted Nuthatch has been appropri- 
ately dubbed “the upside-down bird”, for it climbs 
down tree trunks head first. A beady black eye stares 
slyly from a white cheek, giving the bird a sleuth-like 
appearance. 

Creeping isn’t reserved for infants. The Brown 
Creeper descends trees as if they were spiral staircases. 
Once you find this well camouflaged bird, you can’t 
mistake its characteristic crawl. 

You can see the Spotted 
Sandpiper around Beebe 
Lake and the creeks teeter- 
ing up and down between 
each step as if it were too 
delicately balanced on its 
slim legs. 

These birds far from 
comprise the total number 
of species that any Cornell novice can identify if he 
keeps his chin up and his senses alert. Many of the 
better known species, such as the sparrows, robin, crow, 
and pigeon, have been neglected in order to describe 
some intriguing characteristics of the lesser known 
birds. 

To the avid bird-watcher and to those inspired by 
this brief resume, I recommend Peterson’s “A Field 
Guide to the Birds” for a more complete study. The 
enlightened eye is much more appreciative of the won- 
ders of the bird world, and of the entire natural world 
for that matter ! 
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Thinking of making your 
living quarters a home 


Floor Covering Will Do It 


Vinyl and rubber tile 
Linoleum 

Rubber and cocao matting 
Stair treads 

Carpets 


Ithaca Floor Covering 
407 Taughannock Blvd. 













Don‘t monkey 


around— 
Go to the 


Royal Palm 
for the best 


in food and 


& drink. 
209 Dryden Rd. 
_ Ithaca 4-9119 





EGINNING with the Hoover Farm Board, the 

economic problems of agriculture have received 
political treatment for more than thirty years. The 
end is not in sight. 

The aim of the Farm Board was to adjust supply 
of certain crops to market demand at prices satisfac- 
tory to farmers. It failed in its objective due, in large 
measure, to the fact that it operated during a period 
of worldwide price decline and almost universal de- 
pression. Large quantities of certain crops, especially 
grains, were purchased and kept off the market at a 
loss in excess of $500 million without making a dent 
in improving farm income. 

When the Roosevelt administration took over, 
the Farm Board was discontinued. Many new attempts 
were made by the federal government to put money in 
farmers’ pockets, including plowing under cotton and 
killing little pigs. 

The AAA came into existence as the vehicle for 
government payments to farmers who reduced pro- 
duction. It operated during a time of serious depres- 
sion when farmers were hard pressed for cash. The 
AAA in its original concept was not long for this world 
and was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in 1935. The proponents of the program, in- 
censed by the Court’s action, cast about to find a 
vehicle that would meet Supreme Court objections. 

At a famous meeting held in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, an alert newspaper cor- 
respondent remembered that Congress had passed 
Soil Conservation bill. He suggested that the intent of 
the outlawed AAA could be implemented if done in the 
name of soil conservation. His suggestion caught fire 
and out of it grew payments to farmers for so-called 
soil conservation practices, including lime, fertilizer 
mulching, ditching, and about everything imaginable... 

Out of the dark days of the early ’30’s the Farm 
Credit System, as we know it today, had its birth, 
Bill Myers, an authority on farm finance with broad 
experience as professor of farm management, initiated 
this lasting benefit. 

The late Dr. George F. Warren of Cornell and 
Dr. Rogers of Yale gave President Roosevelt con- 
vincing evidence that the depression was primarily a 
monetary problem, not a problem of overproduction. 
On this basis, the President revalued the dollar, in- 
creasing the price of gold to $35 per ounce. Immedi- 
ately, this put new life in the general price level. 

Failing to learn the lesson of the infamous Farm 
Board, the Commodity Credit Corporation came into 
existence to buy farm products either directly or in- 
directly through nonrecourse loans. Today we have a 
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by Edward S. Foster 


Executive Secretary, New York Farm Bureau 


Corporation loaded to the brim with commodities — 
notably wheat, corn, and cotton — not needed and 
not wanted in the market place stored at a cost of 
well over a million dollars per day. 

Early in World War II, Congress guaranteed 
farmers support prices to assure the country of ample 
food supply. These supports were to continue for two 
years following the war. The war is still on as far as 
price supports are concerned. 

The pattern continued largely unchanged during 
the Truman and the Eisenhower administration. The 
latter accomplished much toward reducing the strong 
arm of government in the affairs of farmers. 

President Kennedy is a man of great capabilities, 
dedication, energy, and political know-how. He has 
filled key positions in the Department of Agriculture 
with keen and able men, but men who have philosophies 
quite foreign to those of most New York farmers. 


They believe that government must rule agricul- 
ture with an iron hand and make the decisions, com- 
modity by commodity, as to what is best for farmers. 
The announced intentions are to go back to the early 
days of the Roosevelt administration and make use 
of farmer elected committees, It is reasonable to 
assume that these committee members will be on per 
diems and expenses. The programs they concoct will 
be presented for action by Congress and the major 
commodities dealt with independently of all other 
commodities. 


Hopefully, President Kennedy will detect the flaws 
in this approach at an early date. Otherwise farmers 
are likely to be saddled with government controls the 
likes of which they have never yet known. 


In terms of the space age, I liken much of the 
political treatment that agriculture has received, be- 
ginning with the Hoover Farm Board, to the launching 
of satellites. Satellites put into orbit beyond the at- 
mosphere eventually are destined to come back into 
the atmosphere and burn up. 


The political programs in agriculture are launched 
into space beyond sound economic atmosphere. They 
orbit for so long and then come back into economic 
atmosphere and burn up. A new suit of clothes is put 
on the old program and shot back into orbit to eventu- 
ally follow the course of its predecessor. 

In spite of the appeal of “pie-in-the-sky,” farmers 
will do best to work for the free market system in 
contrast with a highly regimented, highly controlled 
agriculture which, in the words of Charles Shuman, 
President of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
can only result in “comfortable peasantry” for farmers. 
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OTHING adds more cheer to a room than a vase 
of brightly colored blossoms—be they from a 
favorite beau or the result of a walk in the woods. To 
add hours to the life of your cut flowers, floriculture 
specialists in the College of Agriculture offer these ten 
suggestions: 

1. Because stems which are just cut absorb water 
freely, cut off at least one-half inch of stems on a 
slant using a sharp knife or shears. 

2. If a milky fluid flows from the stem, place the 
end in boiling water for 30 seconds or char it in a 
flame. Otherwise, the fluid plugs the water-conducting 
tubes of the stem. 

3. Remove excess foliage and any foliage that 
will be below water, Excess foliage increases water 
loss; leaves which are under water will decay. 

4. To start water flowing into the stems, place 
them in warm water which moves into stems faster 
than cold water. Suggested temperature is about 110 
degrees F. 

5. Use a commercial flower food to increase flower 
life. 

6. After the flowers are placed in warm water, 
wrap them in a piece of paper or plastic. This prevents 
rapid air movement and reduces water loss. The 


Craving for fine 


Italian food? 


The Victoria Restaurant 


has the finest 
food at reasonable 


prices 


@ PIZZA 
@ RAVIOLI 
@ SPAGHETTI 
@ LASAGNA 


VICTORIA RESTAURANT 


109 N. Cayuga St. 
Phone 4-9001 
or 4-5831 
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Cornell floriculturists keep cut flowers fresh in special 
refrigerators. 


flowers will become crisp in about two hours and may 
then be arranged. 

7. Wash the container with soap and water to 
get rid of the bacteria that clogs the stems’ water- 
conducting tubes. 

8. Avoid excessive heat which reduces flower life. 

9. Keep flowers cold when not in use. Using a 
cold room or refrigerator at night will double flower 
life. Two exceptions are orchids and gladioli, which 
should not be kept at temperatures below 50 degrees F. 

10. Do not mix flowers with fruits and vegetables, 
which produce a gas that shortens flower life. 

And may you enjoy them for as long as they shall 
live. 





May is the month to 
relandscape your property 


with plants from: 


McGuire 
Gardens 


1961 


Cornellian 


“Complete Landscape 
Service” 


We have the most complete 
stock of nursery plants in 
this area. One year written 
guarantee on all woody 


plants. 


STRAIGHT LOBBY 


Open every day and evening 


MONDAY - WEDNESDAY 


Phone 3-1064 
635 Elmira Road 








Farm Organizations Mean: 


More Market Power f 


ARMERS can achieve stronger bargaining positions 
through greater organization. 


This was the theme of a panel discussion held by 
Cornell experts during Agricultural Progress Days. 
Prof. Bennett A. Dominick, Jr., of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, was chairman of the session. Prof. Max E. Brunk, 
also of Agricultural Economics, analyzed the ways 
farmers may achieve market power through marketing 
organizations. How expansion of markets may serve 
this end was brought out by Prof. Herrell F. DeGraff, 
Professor of Food Economics. Kenneth L. Robinson, 
of Agricultural Economics, discussed how market 
power may be attained by adjusting the supply of 
farm products. 


Why do farmers need greater organization? Farm- 
ers today, says Dr. Brunk, are looking for more market 
power. They want to be able to control the supply of 
and demand for agricultural products. They can at- 
tain this power through marketing organizations. 


Progress creates overabundance 


Farmers have too little market power because 
there is an abundance of agricultural goods in this 
country, Dr, DeGraff points out. The reason for this 
overproduction is too much progress in agriculture at 
the present time. The better farms and ranches are 
fully capable of combining high-cost production fac- 
tors into large volume output at low cost per unit. 
This progress is literally flooding the market with more 
food than this country alone can consume. Dr. De- 
Graff feels that one solution is for the farmers to prac- 
tice scarcity or limit production. 


To influence prices, says Dr. Robinson, farmers 
must seriously consider methods of “adjusting supply 
—controlling or limiting output or _ sales. 7. ae 
farmers are to be effective in raising prices, Dr. Robin- 
son sees no alternative but to accept supply-control 
measures. This is the key to successful bargaining. A 
marketing organization can initiate such measures. 


Each farmer would have a marketing quota—a 
license to sell so much and no more. Dr. Robinson 
says, “a farmer who produced in excess of his quota 
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would be compelled to keep the over-quota production 
at home, store it—provided it was not perishable, di- 
vert it to a secondary or lower-priced market, or per- 
haps market it only after paying a penalty on over- 
quota marketing.” 


Farmers lack control of price 


Dr. Brunk explains that farmers have compar- 
atively little to say about the price they receive for 
their products. This determination of price usually 
results from factors beyond the farmer’s immediate 
control. Industry, to a great extent, has its hand on 
these controls. One of the fundamental differences be- 
tween agriculture and industry is that much of indus- 
try produces to fill orders, but the average farmer 
produces to use resources Then, with product in hand, 
the farmer seeks a market for his output. 


According to Dr. Dominick, farmers who are 
more organized in merchandizing and selling can ob- 
tain improved returns for their products. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, farmers sell individually to large 
buyers. These buyers have a more complete grasp of 
existing marketing conditions and are in a better bar- 
gaining position than is the farmer. 


Dr. Dominick explains that through organization, 
farmers would employ skilled representatives to sell 
their products. They may then obtain more realistic 
prices for their products, prices based upon actual 
market conditions. At the same time, organizations 
could offer more services to wholesalers and other 
buyers, bring about distribution efficiencies and meet 
market requirements more precisely. 


Countermeasures to protect farmer 


According to Dr. Brunk, agriculture today is 
trying to build a series of organizational counter- 
measures to offset the market power which the buyer 
has gained through organization. Such measures are 
exacted through exercising control over supply and 
demand, 


In addition to these primary functions, organiza- 
tions may do the following for their members: 
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Farmers 


by Andrew Voninski ’64 


1. Provide needed services when they are not 
otherwise available. 

2. Reduce both the costs of goods and services 
through volume trading. 

3. Improve the quality of goods or services. 

4. Get premium prices for high-quality products. 

5. Carry on an advertising program. 

6. Provide the means of bargaining with large dis- 
tributors or dealers to a better advantage. 

7. Give farmers the opportunity to become better 
informed about market conditions and supply and 
demand. 

But before farmers can develop marketing organi- 
zations, there are many problems which they must 
overcome, finds Dr. Brunk. 

@ The ease of getting into and out of business. 
It must be made relatively difficult to get into and out 
of business. This will prevent or check the immediate 
shift of many new producers into that sector. 

@ The number and location of producers. The 
smaller the number of dominant producers, the easier 
it is for them to come to agreement on issues involving 
price policies. Agriculture has many producers of given 
products who are widely scattered geographically. 

@ The alternative markets which exist for both 
product and resources. There is more ability to with- 
hold products from market if they can be diverted to 
alternative uses. 

@ The financial resources available. Large fi- 
nancial reserves would enable organized producers to 
withstand the possibility of an occasional overproduc- 
tion. 

@ Governmental restrictions on the creation of 
trusts, Government should permit farm organizations 
to purchase, acquire, and build facilities, and to merge 
with processing plants and other related organizations 
so long as monopolies are not created. This idea was 
expressed by President Kennedy during his recent mes- 
sage to Congress on the farm problem. 

Organizations strong in these points should nar- 
row the gap between the prices farmers receive and 
what consumers actually pay. And at the same time, 
they may bring about increased benefits to each by 
making the marketing channels operate much more 
efficiently. 
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BOOKS of interest— 


The Farmer's Age—Agriculture 
1815-1860 


by Paul W. Gates $6.00 


The Finger Lakes Region: Its 
Origin and Nature 


by O. D. Von Engeln $4.50 


Treasury of Waterfowl 
Paintings by Shortt 


Text by Cartwright $3.95 


Cooperative Extension Work— 
Second Edition 


by Kelsey & Hearne $5.00 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE 


Barnes Hall 





“BARGAIN Buy... -- 9 
OR LASTING VALUE 


Another hard-headed reason for choosing 


Artcarved 


DIAMOND RINGS 





Will you always have doubts 
about the true value of your 
diamond—or will you be sure 
of its worth? With an 
Artcarved, you have guaran- 
teed proof, thanks to the na- 
tionwide Permanent Value 
Plan? Better still, you enjoy 
the guaranteed exchange 
privilege toward a larger 
Artcarved—at any Artcarved 
jeweler’s in America. Get all 
the solid facts that make 
Artcarved America’s finest 
diamond value. Visit us today. 





ANGEL'S WING SET 


Engagement Ring .. $150.06 
Bride's Circlet $ 12.50 


tTrade mark. Prices incl. Fed. Tax 
Rings enlarged to show detail 


Seholys 


ITHACA’S QUALITY /AJVEWELERS 
182 ©. STATE STREET 


Authorized Artcarved Dealer 
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GOOD BUSINESS 
10 DO LBS 
BUSINESS / a 
WITH 

EMPIRE 


“te 


fan 2 
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At Empire’s livestock 
auction markets, good 
buyers congregate each 
week to pay top prices 
for livestock consigned 
by dealers and farmers. 
All Empire livestock 
markets feature prompt 
payment, top market 
prices, low commis- 
sions, no favoritism. 


Have 
Your 
Trucker 


Livestock 
















Your 
Market 


LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING 
COOPERATIVE 

Bath ® Bullville © Caledoia ® 
Dryden ® Gouverneur ® 
Greene ® Oneonta ® 
Watertown ® West Winfield 
® soon at Buffalo 








From the College Press 


@ EGGS ADD VIM—From now on, eggs are going to 
have social appeal. Anyone who wants zip, zest, 
and go=-power will be urged to eat them, resolved 
the promotion committee of the State Poultry In- 
dustry Coordinated Effort. 


@ TERRARIUM HOW-TO — Take a clear glass bowl, 
some selected soil, readily available plants, and 
that's all that is needed to make an unusual indoor 
garden. For full instructions, send for Cornell 
bulletin E-1029, "How to Make a Terrarium". 
Single copies are free to New York State residents 
at Stone Hall Mailing Room. 


@ WINTER KILLS FISH—Farm pond owners may find 
unusually large numbers of dead fish rising to the 
surface of their ponds this spring. The high death 
rate can be attributed to the Northeast's severe 
winter. 


@ AMERICAN FAMILIES—are expected to be the 
emotional repair shops of the nation, Prof. Robin 
Williams declares. Each day when the various mem- 
bers of the American family converge upon the home 
from their separate activities an unremarked na- 
tional crisis ensues. 


@ ON LAYING EGGS—Prof,. Ari Van Tienhoven of the 
College of Agriculture will team up with a doctor 
in France this summer to study physiological 
changes that bring about ovulation in chickens. 
They will explore the hormonal and nervous stimuli 
involved in egg-laying. 


@® RUSSIAN REARING—In describing the Russian 
child-rearing practices and the Soviet effort to 
produce auniform kind of citizen, Prof. Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner stated: the psychological challenge of 
a technology that shapes men as well as things may 
well be a threat greater than economic or military 
threats. 


@ SWEDISH SCHOLARSHIP—Frederick Hess of Mil- 
lerton, N. Y., a sophomore, has been selected win- 
ner of the Cornell-Swedish Exchange Scholarship. 
Mr. Hess will study in Sweden for one year. 


For further information on any of the above items write to the Cornell Countryman. 
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LINK-BELT drive and conveyor chains 


travel with the leaders 


Over 300 quality-conscious farm machine manufacturers 
rely on Link-Belt for chain...and bonus services besides 





There’s good reason why so many farm equipment manu- Link-Belt offers industry’s most complete line of drive 
facturers choose Link-Belt chain. Experience has shown and conveyor chains, chain attachments and sprockets. 
them that the refinements built into Link-Belt chain make Also “bonus” services: application counsel, field analysis, 
a vast difference in field performance, help assure customer laboratory service and others. These services multiply the 
satisfaction for their machines. value of Link-Belt chains, but not the price! 


*DOUBLE-PITCH AGRICULTURAL 
ROLLER CHAIN —a dependable, 
long-lasting conveying medium for 
corn picking and similar duty. The 
Straight sidebars have ample slid- 
ing surfaces to resist wear. 


*STANDARD-PITCH PRECISION 
STEEL ROLLER CHAIN — a popular 
choice for transmitting power on 
such equipment as self-propelled 
combines. Features high hp capac- 
ity and light weight. 





STEEL LINK-BELT CHAIN — brings 400 CLASS PINTLE CHAIN—A du- 
low-cost efficiency to conveying. rable, reliable performer often ap- 
Special hook design provides added 3 plied on row crop harvesters. 





bearing area for added life—also if Closed link barrel prevents foreign 
prevents accidental uncoupling. / materials from working into the 
pin joint. 


o.?.9 *IMPORTANT! Link-Belt Roller Chains for the 
gi ~ agricultural field are ‘rue roller chains. They 
3 have free-turning rollers. Hence, longer life for : 





chain and sprocket because there’s no scrubbing 
or sliding over sprocket teeth. 


CHAINS & SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Warehouses, District Sales Offices 
and Stock Carrying Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; Canada, Scar- 
boro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 15,430 
























WHY DO 
FARMERS 
WYN THIS 
SHIP? 





This is “The Cabins” 
oil tanker. 

She is owned by members of G. L. F. and 
two other farmer cooperatives. This ship 
transports gasoline and other farm petro- 
leum products from Texas City Refinery 
to the G. L. F. terminal at Carteret, New 
Jersey. 

Why do farmers own this $5,000,000 
ship? Simply because the cooperative way 


a 7,000,000 gallon 





has proved to be to their benefit. Working 
together, G. L. F. members have found they 
can purchase farm production supplies of 
the type and quality they need. They’re 
assured of a source of supply and a modern 
system for getting the supplies to their 
farms. They like the idea of petroleum men 
working in the farmers’ interests. 

Are you getting the benefits of G. L. F. 
complete Petroleum Service? 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


